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flame made by rubbing the match on the box began the 
whole thing, and that so long as we go on putting the right 
things in contact with that heat, the fire will go on burning. 
This will probably be enough for the present. The idea of 
heat communicated from one thing to another will become 
at home in the child’s mind, and bye-and-bye we can show 
how the things burnt with less and more difficulty according 
to their nature. But we must be very careful not to let the 
child think it knows all about the matter from any remember- 
ing, or grouping, of simple facts. It must realize that wise 
men have spent much time in understanding the laws of 
these things, and that it will have to wait if it wants to know 
“ all about ” it. Books will tell them later on. 

What we want to help the child to acquire is receptive- 
ness, — a wish to find out things thoroughly, not a great and 
early-made store of undigested lumps of knowledge, which 
will spoil all chance of a healthy mental appetite in the future. 

There are two dangers which we must be prepared to con- 
sider. The child may see that its questions interest us over- 
much ; and again, another danger, that its thoughts and reasons 


will be in themselves so quaint, and put into such funny words, 
that those who hear them will find it difficult to keep from 
laughter. Children dread ridicule ; they also very soon get 
self-absorbed. Priggishness is more easily acquired than 
lost. Then there are ourselves to consider. Shall we tend 
to get priggish if we are always working with a plan in our 
heads: But, as to all these things, “forewarned is forearmed.” 
Plenty of the good merry old games,— games which are all fun 
and no thinking, such as “Puss in the Corner,” “Blind Man’s 
u , and Tickey, lickey, 1 ouch-wood,” are all excellent 
protectors rom priggishness and self-absorption. Plenty of 
occupation for little fingers, throws thinking into safe direc- 
i ^ S to oursehes, are we the worse if we know how 

t f. ° ) .° 1 | 16 P otatoes if we want to cook a dinner? or how 

should^ - 'kYV We want to S' 0 i nto business? Why then 

with chTn 6 > e wor f e for having plans upon which to deal 

thei h tf?\ qUeStl ° nS? AS Mr - Turing says, “ How can 
they help who know not how to work ? ” 

seen how muYY^YT^T 1 ° ne *° rm T ue stion, we have 

development T ^ ^ °? e tC> ° r to heeler the child’s free 

forms of auesti not er time we ma y go on to consider other 
mS ° f qU6St,0ns which constantly come before us. 






By Seymour G. Tremenheere, h.m.i. 

I WAS once asked by an amiable hostess, who rashly assumed 
me to be something better than a bachelor, how many children 
I had ? I replied that I did not know exactly, but it was 
somewhere about 40,000. You probably have smaller families, 
consequently your experience of children will be of a different 
character to mine. Yours must be a narrow knowledge, 
because it is based on a few examples only; but it is very 
intimate and thorough as far as it goes. The professional 
educator’s experience is much shallower, but on the other 
hand much broader, and affords therefore a safer basis for 
generalisation. The science of education needs both sorts of 
experience. There is much that we can learn from you, 
provided you study your children with sympathetic and 
intelligent observation, but without undue prepossessions ; 
but there is also something which you may learn from us. 
All parents are of necessity educators. 1 hey may delegate 
their duties in part to paid substitutes ; but, even were it 
desirable, it is not possible for them to place their responsi- 
bilities wholly on other shoulders. In the first P^ aC( ^> ^ iere 
is one whole department of life in which the pari nt s in uence 
must be infinitely stronger than that of the schoolmaster . 
mean the training of character ; and, in the second place, tne 
child is not in the hands of the specialist from eginning^ 
end There are at least the years before the chil is 
enough to go to school, and there are the o 1 ajs. 
if no formal lessons are given in the pre-school pe™d, th. 
child nevertheless learns more in the first \e y 

life than in the next fifty. It learns to AWl 9 .ujtudinous 

A ; n tpr nret their multitudinous 

use its various senses and to interp parent to 

evidence. Here alone is an th e home ffifluence 

cultivate. As to the training of character, because 

must always predominate for several reasons . 
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it is exercised at a period when the child’s mind is most 
stic; secondly, because, although personal affection should, 
and often does, exist between the schoolmaster and his charge 
* -i- -<«. rfl! Jv; HprivfiH from 


plastic 


ana orten aoes, caim uctnrwv*. - — _ — ^ ^ 

it can never have that strength which is derived from natural 
tinct and early association ; thirdly, because the parent 
has far better opportunities, as well as a far stronger interest 
study the special idiosyncrasies of each individual child. 
The parent, therefore, cannot escape being an educator • 
but, if he relies solely on personal experience he is a mere 
journeyman working by rule of thumb, and helpless when 
confronted with any strange set of circumstances. One of 
the chief objects of your Association, I take it, is to assist its 
members to become something more than mere empiricists 
in their delicate task. You do not want a minute code of 
rules, designed to meet every conceivable case. No one can 
give you that. What you want is to get hold of some 
general principles, which you can apply as the need arises 
I have, therefore, thought that I might be of most service to 
you if I endeavoured to give you some idea of the funda- 
mental principles which underlie the Art of Education. And 
in attempting to do so, I shall bear chiefly in mind the two 
points to which I have already referred as of special interest 

formatkm of character. earl er years ° f chlldhood ’ and the 

!?r0fi ! ably S6t ab0ut a ">' Poetical undertaking 

Tale „ ™ rk T ", atUre ° f ' he materlals which „f 

the pr° Lf ^ ” 7 ° °" ly can obtain a clear conception of 

which we si , '" Ch A T' en S a S:e d . and of the methods 

US to-dav we C 1 y ' in the sub i e « which concerns 
uLsswTw '" , UnderStand wbat Nation means, 
its various stages “What lkfi " lt0 ldeas of huma n nature in 
noble in reason I ,, ' hata ?'«? of work is a man ! How 
moving how express and ln , °! te ln faculties ! In form and 
angel ! aromhej adm ! rable! 1" action how like an 
world ! The paratron nf °- W tbe a iP** 1 The beauty of the 
born babe ? If [ m \ animals ! ’ Yes, but what is a new 
vociferous oyster ! A cf USt ^ rea ding, little better than a 
gulf separates this helnle^T ^ ' and & Pair of lun ff s - What a 
by Hamlet ! To bridge T CreatUre fr ° m the being described 
°t nurture, in other words educ^ ^ ^ W ° r ^ nature an< ^ 


ever nave huh 

instinct and early association ; thirdly, because the parent 

i- o o „7«11 nc n fnr cfrnnrrpt* i n f Al 
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Let us first get a preliminary and general idea of the 

/-vf 4 V« 1 rA*»/Anrsr.r. FV- 1 1 


nature of this process. Frobel sums it 


up in a poetical 


metaphor— the one word Kindergarten. The family or school 
is likened to a garden, in which the children are the plants 
and the educator the gardener. The implication is that the 
faculties of the child unfold themselves gradually, “ first the 
blade, then the .ear, then the full corn in the ear.” Herbert 
Spencer’s view, though differently expressed, is much the 
same essentially so far as regards the individual, but it goes 
deeper. He regards education as the evolution of the 
individual. The education of society at large we call civil- 
ization ; the civilization of the individual we call education. 
We are learning,” says Dr. Sully to whose work, entitled 
“ The Teacher’s Handbook of Psychology,” I owe much ot 
the matter that follows — “ We are learning to connect the 
individual life with that of the race, and this again with the 
collective life of all sentient creatures. The doctrine of 
evolution bids us view the unfolding of a human intelligence 
to-day, as conditioned and prepared by long ages of human 
experience, and still longer cycles of animal experience. 
The civilized individual is thus a memento, a kind of short- 
hand record of nature’s far receding work of organizing, or 
building up, living,. conscious structures. And according to 
this view the successive stages of the mental life of the 
individual roughly answer to the periods of this extensi\e 
process of organization — vegetal, animal, human, civ ilize 1 e. 

Thus in each individual there exists an hereditary and an 
acquired element. Each child comes into the wor e v 
certain potentialities, but also with certain limitation; . 
vain, therefore, to expect that education can rna 'e P 
beings of all. It can, and should develope the exist g 
capacities in the right direction, and to tin utmos e - 
What art these capacities’ They are partly 
partly mental. “ To live well, f ys I erber P, '„ rgans 
necessary to be a good animal, tna , therefore a 

must be” duly devefoped. 

most important part of the educator s function, 

compels me to pass over this ,llh “' themselves to 

Turning to the mind consciousness 
us as states of consciousness, ines pn able us to 

present characteristics sufficiently t is in 
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classify them under three heads. AY e think, we feel, and 
we will. We say therefore, that we have three primary 
groups of Faculties. Intelligence, whose end is Truth, 
Emotion, whose end is Pleasure, and AVill, whose end i s 
Duty. The Educator’s task is therefore threefold, to train 
the "intelligence, the Emotions and the AVill. This division 
is theoretically convenient, but we must not regard the mind 
as consisting of three distinct and separate parts. It is one 
organic whole, the various manifestations of which are closely 
interdependent ; and I want you to notice in what follows 
how these three strands become inextricably twisted together 
into the strong cable of the adult character. 1 propose to 
trace these three Faculties to their roots, and to give some 
idea of the stages they pass through and the laws which 
govern their development. 


I. The Intelligence. 

"1 he highest function of the human Intelligence is admittedly 
the power of Reasoning. Let us take an example of deductive 
reasoning like the following 

All fruits have seeds ; 

The orange is a fruit : 
therefore the orange has seeds. 

The two propositions on which the conclusion depends, viz. : 

i“ a T V ' Se ! dS ’” and “ The oran g e is a fruit,” are two 
W based mdU< =tlve reasonin S the conclusion is like- 

reasons th^ f }Wigments > not only, but many. All 

WeZ fl ° re pre - su PP° se s the faculty of Judgment. 

one 0 reaS<> "' N - “ 

find two £ rener a i g l ’ lh ° ran 2 e a fruit.” Here we 

is.oii;sr h c ra sfch and «»■■* 

a concent and tLo f ? ^uch a general notion is called 
generaf notions tsJTcl “ - 6™ such 

sequemly be anterior to JudS™’ ' S P ° Wer mUSt COn ‘ 

things' 1 c“Ld h “ e „ r f a “ ral . n0 ; i0nS , ,ormed / The class of 
similarities found to evict ormed ln virtue of certain 
things. The individual thi dm ° n& a nu mber of individual 
general notions are possiW ™ USt therefore be known before 

e . that is to say, we cannot 
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dassify thin gs until we are able to apprehend similarities 
and differences. Mental science expresses this by saving 
that we must possess the faculties of Assimilation and 
Discrimination. AVhat then enables us to attain to the know 
ledge of individual things ? The faculty which does this is 
called Perception. In virtue of it we recognise an orange as 
a whole when we see it. The mental product of this 
operation is called a percept. But how are percepts formed ? 
AVhy, by combining the evidence of the several senses, such 
as sight, touch, taste, &c. Thus our knowledge of an orange 
is a bundle of sensations, such as those of roundness, 
yellowness, sweetness, &c. The senses therefore are the 
gates of knowledge. 

But if the impressions produced by objects through the 
senses passed away immediately the exciting cause were 
removed, all lasting knowledge would be impossible. As a 
matter of fact these impressions leave a more or less per- 
manent trace on the brain, and can be recalled. Look at an 
orange, and you get a percept. Remove the orange, you can 
reproduce or re-present to the mind a copy of that percept in 
the form of a mental image. This faculty is therefore called 
Representative Imagination, Memory or Retentiveness. 
This is a faculty of the highest importance, not merely 
because, as we have seen, no higher intellectual operation 
than that of Perception would be possible without it, but 
because it is also an essential element in the development 
of the Emotions and the AVill. Here let me just touch on 
that higher form of Imagination which corresponds to what 
is popularly understood by the term. AY hen the mental 
image is not an exact reproduction of antecedent percepts, but 
a new product worked up out of the materials supplied by 
previous impressions, we are exercising what is called on 
structive Imagination. Ihis power first shows itse in t e 
capricious workings of childish fancy. Later it is capa e 
of being regulated by AVill- It is thus that un , e £ * e .^’ U1 
ance of a skilful teacher, a child may obtain a faith u imag 
of the Island of Teneriffe or the character of Ju ms jesar 
The intellectual faculties develope therefore m is • 

Sensation, a. Perception. 3- Imagination, 
and later, Constructive. 4- Conception. 5- J , 

6. Reasoning. You will notice how the development of the 
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intellectual faculties bears out the doctrine of evolution, those 
which may be described as animal faculties coming first, those 
most distinctively human last. And you will be able to hazard 
a pretty good conjecture as to the direction which nursery 
education should take in this department, and you will know 
why it should take this special direction. Clearly, your chief 
task is to train the senses and the imagination. Here toys 
plav an important part. They develope the sense of colour, 
form, size, distance, weight ; they accustom the hand and eye 
to work together and they stimulate observation and attention. 
From solid objects the child should pass to pictures. Both 
the senses and the imagination are aided in their development 
by stories, by songs, by repeating nursery rhymes, above all 
by language. Be very particular to train your children to 
speak distinctly, and in your talks with them encourage them 
to answer in whole sentences. 


II. The Will. 

Will is the faculty of voluntary action, whether bodily or 
mental. Its foundation is to be sought in bodily movements. 
The earliest of these are hereditary and unlearnt. First 
come movements which are merely reflex, as when the 
infant’s hand automatically closes round any small object 
placed in it, much in the same way as the sundew doses on 
the insect that settles on its petals. These are followed by 
instinctive movements associated with some element of feeling, 
as for instance, the act of sucking or a little later that of 
crooning when pleased or frowning when annoyed. A third 
class consists of spontaneous movements, such as throwing 
the limbs about, not with any definite purpose, but from 
excess of nervous force, especially alter sleep. None of these 
actions is strictly voluntary. An action is not voluntary 
un ess it is performed as a means to the attainment of a 
e mte end. Lvery voluntary action is therefore prompted 

rbi1H 0me , d6S r6 ' The S ' ght ° f a bH & ht red bal1 excites a 
child s pleasure, and this feeling prompts movements. One 

of these movements may bring the hand into contact with the 

particular^ "?• nSe to a new feelin g of pleasure. This 

of possession 10 V ^ ^ Comes assoc iated with the pleasure 
’ and will be brought into play when the desire 
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of possession is felt. This action has then' become volumarv 
For voluntary movements, therefore, experience is needed 
and, of course, practice to perfect them. ’ 

As the power of performing bodily movements grows the 
enjoyment of bodily activity increases, and the sight of 
another’s actions prompts the child to imitate them at first 
unconsciously and from mere contagious suggestion but 
later consciously and voluntarily from a desire to do what 
others do, or it may be in obedience to the parent’s command 
A higher stage is reached when a movement is initiated, not 
as hitherto by some external stimulus, but by an internal 
mental cause, as when a child thinks of its toys and goes to 
the cupboard to fetch them. 


We see then that the growth of the Will begins with the 
command of the organs of movement. The young child 
should therefore have plenty of scope for the free exercise ot 
its active organs, and should be liberally provided with 
objects calculated to stimulate him to manual and bodily 
movements. But a child should not be given several toys at 
once, for this destroys the concentration of mind which is as 
necessary for furthering muscular progress as it is for any 
form of mental development. Companionship is desirable 
not only because of the stimulus it affords through the 
child’s readiness to imitcite, but also because of the feelings 
of sympathy and co-operation which it evokes. Ihe parent 
should avoid being too ready to show children how to do 
things. Let the child find out for itself as much as possible. 
Constant help breeds an indolent shirking of effort and so 
weakens Will and undermines self-reliance. A perfect bodily 
action is one which is well done from habit , and habits can 
only be acquired by repeeited acts done at first under condi- 
tions of concentrated attention. The more complete this 
attention is the sooner will the movement become habitual 
and the sooner therefore will the mind be enabled to an 
over the mechanical bodily action to its handmaid, a it, 
and be free to devote itself to higher functions than those o 
bodily control. A child writing a letter has half its attention 
taken up with the complicated movements ot pt nmans lip, 
which to the adult have become merely mechanical throng 
habit, leaving the mind free to occup) lti,€ 
thoughts and their expression. 
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So far we have dealt with that early type of action which i s 
represented by bodily movements aiming at some immediate 
result The growth of Intelligence and of heeling leads to a 
hieheP development of Will. As its intelligence expands, 
the child begins to see the more remote consequences of i ts 
actions, and therefore aims at things which are not so much 
desirable in themselves as the means of obtaining what is 
desirable. Thus he comes in time to value obedience, self- 
restraint, study, to desire knowledge and to love duty. The 
motives which influence him become much more varied and 
complex. Several desires may now co-operate to move him 
in one direction, or various impulses may draw him some one 
way and some another. In the latter case an alternative is 
presented to his mind and he is compelled to reflect and to 
choose. This deliberation implies an effort of Will to check 
the impulse to immediate action, and the exercise of moral 
judgment to decide which course is the more desirable. This 
power is therefore a late product. Young children are too 
keen to act, and have too little experience of the consequences 
of their action to be capable of this restraint. It is only 
when their intellectual horizon has expanded and their range 
of desires has widened out that they are able to prefer a 
more remote but more worthy end to an immediate gratifica- 
tion of a lower type. When they have reached this stage 
they have attained the power which we know as Self-control. 
At first the arrest of action and the pause for reflection will 
cost a painful effort, which however will be lessened by each 
success until the process becomes easy and natural and passes 
into a moral habit. 




ee ing is the name given to mental states which are 
p easurable or painful, and since it is our pleasures and pains 
at etermine our happiness or misery, the study of Feeling 
important for itself; but it is also important because 
r ,.‘ ng , IS bound up with Intellect and with Will. Violent 
stimufat m . ers mtellectual operations, but moderate feeling 
sense ofA^'i- ^ nversel y the higher feelings, such as the 
Intellect a* e ^, en( ^ ^ ar £ e ly upon the development of the 

iS with Will since « 
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intellecuiarfaculties^ 

mtellectual faculties. The earliest are the simplest, requiring 
little representative power, the latest the most complex The 
earliest to show themselves are the Egoistic Feelings 
especially those connected with animal life and the lower 
forms of sensations. Bodily pleasures and pains, such as 
those of appetite, are the chief sources of feeling Such 
emotions as fear, anger, love of power, necessarily come early 
because they make for self-preservation. An infant’s frac- 
tiousness, as well as an adult s ill temper, is frequently due to 
physical discomfort, if not actual disorder of the vital 
functions. Next come the pleasures and pains arising from 
the exercise of special organs and muscles, such as the 
pleasures of sights, sounds, and movements. The moderate 
exercise of our sense and motor organs causes pleasure, but 
if the stimulus is too prolonged, or too intense, we experience 
pain. Light is pleasant, a glare painful ; it is pleasant to 
walk a few miles, painful to tramp all day. Suitable 
occupation is therefore necessary for children, and equally 
necessary is variety. Conversely the absence of means of 
exercising the faculties causes the painful feelings of ennui 
and restlessness. But just as a stimulus, which at first gives 
pleasure, becomes painful if excessive in duration, so one 
which begins by being painful may become indifferent or 
even pleasurable from the same cause. For example, a 
child's sense of shame may be easily deadened if it be 
exposed to constant humiliation, and the taste for tobacco, 
distinctly disagreeable at first, becomes positively enjoyable. 

The character of young children's feelings is affected by 
their intellectual condition. While their imaginative power 
is low, their feelings are aroused only by impressions actually 
present. They may be frightened at the sight of a dog, but 
not by the thought of a dog. Still less is it possible tor them 
to restrain their present anger at being thwarted, by recalling 
to mind the past indulgences they have received. Hence 
children's feelings are violent and intense, all-absorbing for 
the time on account of the absence of reflecting power and 
the weakness of Will power. On the other hand, their 
feelings are transitory because they are dependent on present 
external circumstances. This also explains why their moods 
are so changeable. 

Vol. v. - no 6. 2K 
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But though young children s passions are transitory, they 
do not pass without permanent effect. Every emotion 
exoerienced leaves its trace, the brain centres being modified 
in some way. Therefore each fit of anger indulged, each 
instance of gratitude experienced, makes it easier for that 
feeling to recur, and, on the renewal of the feeling, traces of 
the previous experience mingle with it and thus strengthen it. 
Owing to this persistence, a child is enabled later on, when 
his representative power is sufficiently developed, to recall an 
imagined feeling not actually present at the moment. Here 
we have the germ of Sympathy, which is at the root of all 
Social Feeling and therefore of all Moral Education. 

The training of the feelings divides itself into two heads: 
first, the repression of violent feelings, and secondly, the 
development of the gentler emotions. Under the first head 
not very much can be done beyond keeping children free as 
far as possible, from causes of excitement. The chief remedy 
must be found in intellectual growth and development of Will, 
and the chief preventive in a good example. Good example 
will also be found the most efficacious means of developing 
the gentler feelings, for children are quick to imitate, and 
emotional imitation is a strong engine of moral culture. 
Secondly, you may avail yourselves of the principle of 
association. Feelings, having become attached to impres- 
sions or objects, recur when the impression or object recurs, 
or even anything which suggests that impression or object. 
The more readily such associations are formed, the quicker is 
the growth of emotion, and “ the more numerous and varied 
the experiences which combine in these associations, the 
greater the volume of the resulting feeling.” In such an 
emotion, for instance, as love of home, there are involved 
many simple feelings welded together by the force of associa- 
tion into one conglomerate mass which has become a habit. 

Empathy being the key of the situation, much may be 
one or moral education by interesting the children in 
' TV' * S ^° 0< ^ ^ or to have pets, and to be trained 

hp / t' tS i° k’ n< ^ nes ^ to them. Eater their sympathies may 
ma X 6n ' ' y Tories of less familiar animals. Next they 
and selE* t0 ^ Cs n °ble men and women, deeds of bravery 
of o-ood SaCn C ° kast ’ but not least, comes the inculcation 

good manners. The importance of good manners is not 
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merely to be measured by the charm they add to social 

. ' , r [j e y are a dlsci plme in themselves, for it is a well 
established fact that the repression of the outward signs of 

ffit ToTthe PS t0 keeP ^ Ch6Ck the em ° tion itself But 
let not the manners you cultivate in your children be the 

insolent “ politesse ” of the Frenchman, which has its root in 

Lellist to E 1 C ° ntemPt f ° r ° therS ’ n ° r the P unctilio a 
duellist to his adversary, nor the servile affectations of the 

dancing master, but the easy grace of courtesy which 

characterises the Bavarian and the Austrian, and which 

wells up naturally from a heart full of kindly sympathy and 

In each of the three great departments of mental life which 
we have been considering, you will have observed the same 
law of development. Alike in Intellect, in Will and in 
Emotion, the lower functions are developed before the higher, 
and the progress is from the vague to the distinct, from the 
simple to the complex, from external sense to internal 
thought, from the concrete to the abstract. In moral educa- 
tion, in which all three branches of our mental activities are 
concerned, the same law of development of course holds 
good. ii I he fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. ” 
The fear of the parent is the beginning of the moral sense in 
the child, — the beginning, not the end. The moral sense 
begins with obedience. Obedience begins with fear, but 
must not end there. u Physical coercion/' to quote Dr. Sully, 
“ is not, strictly speaking, a moral force at all. True obedi- 
ence to authority rests on an acknowledgment of the moral 
as well as the physical superiority of the governor.” As the 
egoistic feelings become gradually curbed, and the social 
feelings begin to gather strength, affection should gradually 
supplant fear. But this step cannot easily be taken unless 
the child has perfect confidence in both the wisdom and the 
justice of its parent. It cannot trust in either if the parent 
is hasty or capricious, permitting one day what he forbids 
on another, giving a command and neglecting to enforce it, 
or excusing in one member of the family what he condemns 
in another. The parent’s manner must be temperate, his 
will resolute, his rules as few as possible, but framed with 
deliberation, intelligibly expressed and uniformly enforced. 
Only so can he hope to form obedience into a habit. The 
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habit of obeying Rood rules produces habits of good conduct. 
But habits of good conduct are similarly produced in a dog. 
For morality in its true sense something more is needed. 

The development of intelligence and reflection enables the 
child to see in its parent, not an arbitrary master, but an 
embodiment of moral law. But mere passive obedience, 
whether to a person or to a law, is not enough. A child is 
not only an active agent whose acts affect others ; he is 
also a passive being acted on by others, and experiencing 
pleasure or pain according to their conduct towards him. 
He soon learns therefore to attach the terms “good” and 
“ bad ” to the actions of others on himself, and a little later, 
by the aid of sympathy, to their actions on those he loves. 
As his range of sympathies expands it embraces an ever- 
widening circle of his fellows. From passing moral judg- 
ment on their acts as they affect third parties, he comes to 
pass moral judgment on his own acts. With the growth of 
imaginative power, he is enabled to derive pleasure from the 
pleasure he gives to others, and to share in the pain his 
actions may cost them. When his unselfish emotions have 
reached this stage, wrong-doing will be accompanied by the 
pain of remorse and right conduct with the sense of obligation. 
This is Conscience, the highest product of the moral faculty. 


the revolt of the daughters. 

By Mary S. Simon. 

Pk. AX agora. I o the wise among you, 

Remember the wise lesson of our play, 

And choose me for my wisdom. 

You, again, who love to laugh, 

Choose me for my wit. 

And so, an ’t please you, 

I bid you all to choose me for the crown.’ ’ 

Aristophanes . 

“ Thereupon she took 

A bird s-eye-view of all the ungracious past ; 

Glanced at the legendary Amazon 
As emblematic of a nobler age ; 

* * # • 

Ran down the Persian, Grecian, Roman lines 
Of empire, and the woman’s state in each, 

How far from just .”— Lord Tennyson . 

IT is a far cry from Aristophanes to Tennyson ; still, in 
spite of the two thousand years which have intervened, 
the lady Praxagora of the Athenian Ecclestazusce claims 
blood relationship with her gentler sister, the Princess Ida, 
of the ideal Woman's College of the late Poet Laureate. 
Ihe fact is, this is no new act in our world's drama; but 
because it is the first time in which a role has been assigned 
to our own generation, we are threatened with stage fright 
as though some new thing had happened to us, some new 
thing without precedent, and containing within itself the 
worst elements of finality : whereas the revolt of woman is 
as old as history itself, a revolt converted by the politic 
into intrigue, by the outspoken, the impatient or the 
impolitic, into open insurrection. Alas, one is unwillingly 
forced to own that more has been accomplished by the 
former method than by the latter, until woman's secret 
influence in all matters of life, morals, or manners has 
become a proverb. But now has come the question : Are 

women satisfied with this attitude towards the events of 
their own country, and the world's development r Does the 
power thus wielded satisfy them r And, though in the first 


